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SUMMARY 

PROBLEM:   To  assess  the  current  national  status  of  religious 
information  and  intelligence,  to  determine  the  current  role  of  the 
military  chaplain  in  the  collection,  production,  and  utilization  of 
religious  intelligence,  and  to  reconanend  those  changes  required  to 
assure  the  improvement  of  both  the  military  and  national  program  of 
religious  intelligence. 

DISCUSSION:   Intelligence  is  a  composite  evaluation  of  all  those 
pertinent  items  of  information  which  can  be  known  in  advance  of 
initiating  a  new  course  of  action.   Religious  information  consists 
of  those  pertinent  bits  of  knowledge  about  religious  peoples  and 
organization  which  are  immediately  or  potentially  significant  to 
military  and  national  planning.   Religious  Intelligence  is  evaluated 
and  interpreted  religious  information. 

The  importance  of  religious  intelligence  is  tacitly  recognized 
by  the  various  intelligence  communities.   Pertinent  encyclopedic  and 
the  more  obvious  current  religious  information  is  collected  by 
agencies  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  military  departments. 
The  bulk  of  refined  religious  intelligence  is  published  in  the 
various  country  National  Intelligence  Surveys  and  Human  Relation 
Area  Files,  and,  in  most  cases,  lacks  timeliness. 

Military  chaplains  have  the  logical,  staff,  and  mission 
responsibilities  for  religious  information  collection  and  for  the 
production  and  dissemination  of  religious  intelligence,  but  neither 
the  chaplain  nor  the  intelligence  community  has  recognized  this 
responsibility  or  potentiality. 

CONCLUSIONS:   The  military  chaplain  and  the  intelligence 
communities  in  the  military  should  recognize  and  develop  the 
capacity  of  the  chaplain  for  collecting,  correlating,  evaluating, 
interpreting,  and  disseminating  religious  intelligence.   This  effort 
will  not  detract  from  his  priestly  or  pastoral  mission  and  is  in 
consonance  with  his  professional  ethics. 

RECOMMENDATIONS :   The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Departments 
of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  should  take  immediate  steps  to  imple- 
ment a  comprehensive  and  continuous  religious  intelligence  program, 
conducted  by  military  chaplains. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 
Section  I  -  Purpose  of  Study 

This  study  proposes  to  assess  the  current  national  status 
of  religious  information  and  intelligence,  to  determine  the  current 
role  of  the  military  chaplain  in  the  collection,  production,  and 
utlization  of  religious  intelligence,  and  to  recommend  those 
changes  required  to  assure  the  improvement  of  both  the  military 
and  the  national  program  of  religious  intelligence. 
SetHrion  II  -  Why  Religious  Information  is  Important 

During  my  military  career  and  through  months  of  intensive 
research  I  have  found  no  mention  of  the  term  "religious  intelli- 
gence" or  the  broader  concept  "religious  information."   It  isn't  that 
religious  information  and  religious  intelligence  do  not  exist.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  religious  intelligence  developed  within  the 
military  intelligence  community  and  even  more  in  the  national 
intelligence  conmunity.  It  is  there  to  be  read  but  the  official 
manuals  completely  ignore  its  existence  and  it  is  touched  with  a 
very  light  brush  at  the  national  level. 

This  absence  of  appreciation  and  emphasis  concerning  religious 
information  and  Intelligence  is  a  matter  that  requires  and  deserves 
careful  thought  and  analysis.   This  study  will  make  a  beginning,  and, 
it  is  hope,  will  lead  the  way  to  much  more  extensive  appraisal  and 
sustained  effort. 
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The  Cold  War  is  our  immediate  national  concern.   The  world  is 
choosing  sides  and  will  continue  to  make  choices  as  long  as  an 
alternative  remains.   Our  world  neighbors  are  weighing  us  and 
comparing  us  with  the  Soviet  Union.   Our  spiritual  dynamism  is 
still  our  greatest  hope,  and  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  their  own 
spiritual  heritage  is  also  important  to  them.   Herein,  we  will  attempt 
to  determine  how  much  religion  means  to  our  international  associates, 
and  thereby,  to  better  prepare  our  diplomatic  representation,  military 
attaches,  MAAGs,  businessmen,  and  possibly  our  troops  to  understand 
those  with  whom  they  will  come  into  contact. 

Current  military  operations  require  religious  intelligence  to 
a  degree  that  could  seriously  limit  these  operations  when  such       ,, 
intelligence  is  not  available  or  is  not  utilized.   Due  to  the  mag- 
nitude and  complexity  of  present  operational  and  planning  roles,  the 
cononander  requires  the  oiaximum  intelligence  available  to  him  from  his 
entire  staff.   The  military  chaplain,  as  a  member  of  the  Special  Staff, 
has  the  potential  capability  of  providing  specialized  religious 
intelligence  that  is  as  accurate  and  pertinent  as  that  of  other 
members  of  the  staff. 

Religion  is  a  major  determinant  of  culture  and,  as  such,  is  of 
especial  value  to  strategic  considerations  both  at  the  national  and 
military  levels.   The  cultural  pattern  of  a  nation  provides  certain 
reliable  indices  toward  determining  the  reaction  of  a  citizenry  to 
conditions  facing  them.   This  is  true  whether  a  new  national  policy 


Is  being  promulgated  by  the  United  States  or  whether  our  troops  are 
landing  on  or  occupying  foreign  soil. 

The  modern  commander  and  the  modern  statesman  must  understand 
the  people  with  whom  he  must  deal.   He  must  understand  the  warp 
and  the  woo£  o£  particular  cultures;  and  the  understanding  o£  the 
various  religions  of  a  nation  provides  a  reliable  guide  to  what 
these  people  will  think  in  their  hearts  and  how  they  will  react 
externally,  if  given  the  opportunity. 

Two  of  the  chief  sources  of  culture  are  geography  and  reli- 
gion, but  our  own  history  indicates  that  the  American  Indian  had 
our  geography  long  before  the  Pilgrims  brought  their  religion.   The 
difference  resulting  in  their  use  of  geography  came  from  conceptions 
of  life  that  derived  from  their  religion.   The  Pilgrims  did  not 
discount  or  despise  our  natural  resources,  but  they  felt  that  geo- 
graphy should  be  used  and  controlled  to  achieve  their  personal 
aspirations.   Cardinal  Gibbons,  a  Catholic  theologian,  affirms 
this  importance  of  religion  in  the  life  of  a  nation  in  his  state- 
ment, "Every  philosopher  and  statesman  who  has  discussed  the  subject 
of  human  governments,  has  acknowledged  that  there  can  be  no  stable 
society  without  justice,  no  justice  without  morality,  no  morality 
without  religion,  no  religion  without  God."* 

Culture  is  the  beliefs,  customs,  disposition  and  tendencies 
of  a  people  grouped  in  regions  or  in  nation  states.   Religion  is 
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the  only  long-range  base  and  the  only  dependable  moral  force  which 
provides  sufficient  depth  of  purpose  and  personal  resolve  to  assure 
that  the  individual  will  limit  his  own  wants  and  desires  in  order 
for  him  to  share  sacrificially  in  the  coiranunity  and  national  pro- 
cess. Without  religion  there  can  be  no  spiritual  and,  therefore, 
no  dependable  social  integration.  Without  a  sense  of  the  super- 
natural, a  man  has  no  spiritual  reason  for  sharing  a  crumb  of  bread 
or  paying  taxes.   An  animal  may  share  with  its  young  but  it  can 
leave  its  young  to  die  when  there  is  a  real  shortage  of  food.  With 
a  sense  of  the  supernatural  man  commences  willingly  and  enthusias- 
tically the  eternal  adventure  of  life  and  death  and  he  begins  with 
his  home  but  goes  on  to  his  community.   The  way  he  lives  and 
teaches  his  children  and  neighbors  to  live  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  God  he  trusts.   Men  may  be  fooled  temporarily  to  build  a 
culture  on  atheism  but  this  culture  is  only  a  hollow  and  temporary 
shell. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  religion  in  culture,  the  mili- 
tary commander  or  the  statesman  can  make  his  efforts  more  effective 
and  can  more  completely  assure  the  success  of  his  mission. 
Section_III  -  Religion,  Culture  and  an  Intelligence  Program 

Since  religion  is  a  major  cultural  determinant,  and  since  the 
military  commander  is  so  involved  in  understanding  and  dealing  with 
foreign  cultures,  it  behooves  the  military  commander  to  re-study 
the  relative  importance  of  religious  intelligence,  and  to  take  steps 


to  remedy  obvious  deficiencies  in  the  field  of  collection,  produc- 
tion and  dissemination  of  this  specialized  intelligence.  Such 
steps,  though  taken  in  a  relatively  intangible  area  of  human  life, 
merit  objective  appraisal.   If  religion  is  important,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  our  nation  knows  as  much  about  the  subject  as  is  possible. 

National  strategic  intelligence  recognizes  that  religion  is 
worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  total  national  intelligence  program. 
Departmental  and  lower  echelons  of  the  military  have  not  recognized 
or  utilized  this  same  broad  base  of  religious  intelligence  in  their 
operations  and  planning.   Part  of  the  difference  lies  in  the  magni- 
tude of  mission  responsibility  but  much  of  the  difference  lies  in 
the  lack  of  appreciation  for  sociological  factors. 

"Strategic  intelligence  refers  to  knowledge  pertaining  to  the 
capabilities  and  vulnerabilities  of  foreign  nations,  which  is  required  by 
national  planners  for  the  formation  of  an  adequate  national  defense  in 
time  of  peace  and  forms  the  basis  for  projected  military  operations 
in  time  of  war."*  Within  our  current  military  operations  and 
responsibilities,  it  would  seem  that  the  commander  must  be  aware 
of  both  the  lower  level  "combat-type  intelligence"  and  the  higher 
level  strategic  intelligence.  Though  this  broadening  of  the  intelli- 
gence concept  has  been  accomplished  in  some  military  staff  areas, 
religious  intelligence  in  the  military  lacks  continuity,  timeli- 
ness, and  comprehensiveness. 
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The  military  chaplain,  acting  in  his  administrative  and  staff 
capacity,  is  best  trained  to  develop  and  maintain  the  kind  of  reli- 
gious intelligence  program  that  can  adequately  support  our  current 
military  operations  and  plans  and  can  make  a  worthwhile  contri- 
bution to  the  national  intelligence  program. 
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THE  NATURE  AND  CONTENT  OF  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE 
Section  I  -  The  Relationship  of  Intelligence  and  Religious  Information 

"Intelligence  deals  with  all  the  things  which  can  be  known  in 
advance  of  initiating  a  new  course  of  action,"   stated  the  Hoover 
Conmission  after  a  study  of  the  work  of  the  Intelligence  Community. 
Things  can  and  should  be  known  about  religion,  but  this  same  state- 
ment can  be  made  about  many  intelligence  areas.   Therefore  it  is 
desirable  that  timely  and  pertinent  intelligence  required  for  a 
specific  operation  or  plan  be  available  to  the  operator  or  planner. 
The  limited  manpower,  time,  and  resources  we  can  afford  will  limit 
the  amount  of  intelligence  we  can  hope  to  have  available.   Each 
military  staff  agency  must  recognize  these  limits  and  seek  to  make 
its  staff  intelligence  meet  the  requirements  of  the  commander. 
Religious  information  must  be  refined  into  religious  intelligence 
and  would  logically  be  available  from  the  staff  that  was  vested 
with  religious  responsibility.   Religious  intelligence  is  also  staff 
intelligence.  ^     .,   -  ^  =:  ;    ■  ;  .  ,         \'-'.\.,r> 

Staft   Intelligence  is  that  intelligence  prepared  by  any  depart- 
ment or  staff  through  the  correlation  and  interpretation  of  all 
intelligence  materials  available  to  it  in  order  to  meet  its  own 
specific  requirements  and  responsibilities.   The  staff  responsi- 
bilities of  the  military  chaplain  are  completely  identified  in 
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staff  manuals.   The  chaplain  is  responsible  for  advising  the  conimander 
and  his  staff  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  religion,  morality, 
morale  as  affected  by  religion,  and  the  use  of  chaplains  in  the 
command.   He  furnishes  the  commander  and  staff  with  information, 
estimates,  recommendations,  and  plans  within  these  fields.   He 
establishes  and  maintains  necessary  liaison  with  various  churches, 
civilian  and  religious  organizations,  and  other  agencies  that 
assist  in  promoting  religion  and  morality  in  the  array.   He  est^lishes 
and  maintains  liaison  with  the  staff  chaplains  of  higher,  adjacent 
and  subordinate  headquarters  and  with  chaplains  of  other  services 
and  forces  of  allied  nations,  when  appropriate.   He  coordinates 
religious  ministrations  to  prisoners  in  confinement  or  arrest, 
prisoners  of  war,  civilian  internees  and  displaced  persons.  This 
partial  listing  of  the  staff  responsibilities  of  the  chaplain 
indicates  the  range  of  his  staff  contacts,  the  religious  information 
he  requires  to  do  his  staff  Job  well,  and  the  potential  of  the 
information  he  may  gain  from  his  day-to-day  activities. 

For  the  chaplain,  religious  intelligence  is  specialized  staff 
Intelligence  produced  to  meet  the  specific  requirements  and 
responsibilities  of  religious  operators  and  planners,  and  may  be 
broadened  to  include  that  religious  knowledge  required  to  support 
all  general  operations  and  plans.   Religious  intelligence  is  usually 
consolidated  with  sociological  intelligence  in  the  national  strategic 
intelligence  program.   At  the  military  level  the  term  "religious 
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intelligence"  is  not  listed  in  any  dictionaries  of  military  terms, 
but  its  purpose,  content  and  identity  can  be  more  readily  under- 
stood when  compared  with  such  recognized  terms  as  "Engineer  Intelli- 
gence" or  "Signal  Intelligence".  ^  .  .   ,. 

Religious  intelligence  is  produced  by  taking  religious  Informa- 
tion and  subjecting  it  to  the  same  analytical  and  progressive  steps 
used  by  other  intelligence  agencies.   Religious  information  is 
available  to  the  chaplain  from  many  sources,  and  the  chaplain 
possesses  the  qualifications  and  can  receive  the  training  required 
to  assure  that  the  data  becomes  religious  intelligence. 

The  chaplain,  serving  as  other  staff  officers  serve  in  the 
intelligence  field,  has  access  to  much  religious  information. 
Much  of  this  information  may  come  from  other  staff  agencies,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  may  receive  requests  for  religious  intelligence 
pertinent  to  a  particular  staff  problem.  His  potential  in  this 
area  is  discussed  in  the  next  chapter  but  it  is  evident  that  reli- 
gious intelligence  is  derived  from  collected  information  which 
has  been  evaluated,  interpreted,  and  integrated.   Tested  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  and  presented  to  those  agencies  which  can 
utilize  them.        -    ,■■-,-,.   .-.•,-  .-.r,.      .,  .   .- 
Section  II  -  The  Content  of  Religious  Intelligence 

The  major  problem  faced  by  military  operators  and  planners  is 
the  nature  of  the  course  of  action  and  the  alternative  actions  being 
considered.   The  content  of  religious  intelligence  should  be  that 


body  of  facts  which  can  assure  that  the  pertinent  religious  factors 
affecting  this  particular  problem  are  presented  in  a  timely  manner 
to  the  planners  and  operators.   It  would  be  nice  to  conceive  a 
program  that  only  collected  those  bits  and  pieces  of  intelligence 
that  fitted  perfectly  to  the  military  requirement  without  any  tips 
and  scraps  left  over.   The  very  nature  of  intelligence  demands 
volumes  of  encyclopedic  reference  material  to  research  at  some 
central  area  that  is  much  more  available  to  the  users  than  they 
jould  be  if  these  facts  had  remained  uncollected  and  were  waiting 
like  ripe  fruit  in  a  tree  to  be  plucked  off  when  hungry.   There 
comes  a  time  when  even  the  ripest  fruit  has  to  be  gathered  and 
stored  under  prescribed  conditions.  -  '- 

Religious  intelligence  begins  with  a  collection  and  assessment 
of  religious  information.   Religious  information  is  collected 
through  a  specifically  directed  program  of  basic  research.   As 
has  been  stated  before,  we  cannot  expect  to  collect  all  the  facts 
about  religion  that  are  now  in  existence,  but  we  must  collect 
those  important  facts  which  tell  us  what  we  ought  to  know  about 
the  religious  life  of  the  nation  under  study.   The  basic  data      :: 
must  include  those  items  of  information  that  are  significant  in 
the  life  of  the  nation  or  region.   If  trends  are  developing  that 
indicate  religion  is  gaining  influence  or  losing  influence,  these 
should  be  recorded  and  major  cause  and  effect  relationship  having 
to  do  with  the  church  and  the  nation  should  be  analyzed.   Conclusions 
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should  be  drawn  as  to  the  spiritual  stamina  of  the  people,  their 
anticipated  reaction  to  their  leaders,  the  potential  of  those  peculiar 
and  significant  spiritual  dynamics  that  may  be  evolving  in  an  estab- 
lished or  newly  evolved  sect. 

Basic  research  is  the  foundation  for  religious  intelligence 
that  assures  its  continuity  and  comprehensiveness.   It  will  set 
forth  to  determine  those  facts  and  trends  that  are  required.   These 
facts  will  provide  reliable  information  about  churches,  religious 
peoples,  religious  facilities,  religious  programs  and  religious 
influences. 

Statistical  information  about  many  sects  is  readily  available 
in  most  of  the  world  and  can  provide  a  partial  basis  for  deter- 
mining the  growing  or  lessening  effects  of  these  sects.   An 
accumulation  of  vital  and  significant  statistics  over  a  period  of  time 
indicate  trends  that  are  worthy  of  consideration  in  evaluating  the 
total  national  impact  of  the  sect.   By  comparing  statistics  concern- 
ing several  religions  within  a  given  nation  or  region,  one  can 
determine  what  theologies  and  doctrinal  concepts  are  gaining 
ascendancy  and  are  exerting  major  spiritual  influences  on  the 
national  scene.   A  complete  guide  to  pertinent  information  required 
to  evaluate  fully  the  national  effect  of  religion  may  be  found  in 
more  complete  intelligence  studies,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  a  few  indications  to  illustrate  the  content  of  religious 
statistical  information  follows. 
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Size  of  the  Sect  and  its  relation  to  other  sects  in  the  region 
How  many  major  religious  sects  are  there  in  the 
area  under  consideration?  How  many  minor  sects? 
What  are  number  of  adherents  in  each  sect?  What 
number  of  the  adherents  are  past  60  years  old? 
What  number  are  under  8  years  of  age?  How  many 
are  between  the  ages  of  17  and  30  years?  What 
percent  of  the  adherents  attend  religious  ser- 
vices each  week? 
Importance  of  the  church  program  in  the  life  of  the  membership 
How  many  churches  (separate  congregations)  are 
there?  Chart  the  sizes  of  the  congregations  and 
indicate  the  amount  of  weekly,  monthly,  annual 
percentage  at  regular  worship.   Indicate  the 
amount  of  per  capita  giving.   How  many  converts 
are  added  annually?  How  many  of  these  converts  are 
adults?  How  many  participate  in  religious  educa- 
tional classes?  What  classes  are  conducted?  How 
many  adults  participate  in  religious  education? 
How  many  parochial-type  schools  are  conducted? 
How  many  students  are  taught  in  each  school? 
How  many  orphanages,  hospitals,  homes  for  the 
aged  and  other  religious-social  organizations 
are  operated  by  each  sect?  How  many  occupants  are 
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cared  for  in  each?  How  many  national  and  regional 
rallies  are  conducted  each  year  by  each  sect  and 
what  is  the  registered  attendance  at  each? 

Quality  of  leadership 

How  many  ordained,  professional,  and  full-time 
clergymen  does  each  sect  have?  How  many  lay  leaders? 
How  many  seminariej  are  conducted  by  each  sect? 
How  many  students  are  attending  each  seminary  and 
how  many  are  graduated  each  year?  How  many  clergy- 
men have  completed  high  school  or  its  equivalent? 
College?  Seminary?  How  many  of  the  clergymen 
serve  both  as  religious  and  civil  officials?  How 
many  of  the  clergymen  are  recognized  as  national 
leaders? 

Publications 

How  many  different  types  of  publications  are 
distributed  by  the  sect?  What  is  the  weekly, 
monthly,  semi-annual  and  annual  distribution 
of  each?  How  many  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  published  each  year  by  each  sect?  By  the 
State?  How  many  copies  of  publications  are  dis- 
tributed directly  to  the  people? 

International  Relationships 

How  many  representatives  of  each  sect  participate 
in  international  religious  conferences  each  year? 
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How  many  church  visitors  from  foreign  nations  made 
official  visits  to  each  sect  during  the  past  year? 
How  many  sects  have  membership  in  international 
organizations?  What  percentage  of  church  policies 
come  from  outside  the  nation? 
The  statistics  mentioned  above  will  eventually  reveal  many 
significant  trends  and  factors,  but  much  of  life  cannot  be  reduced 
to  statistics;  life  has  to  be  depicted  by  words.   Descriptive 
information  is  important.  The  quality  of  the  church,  the  leader- 
ship, the  publications  and  the  international  relationships  need  to 
be  researched  in  light  of  what  the  church  is  and  what  it  thinks  of 
itself.  Much  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  numbers  requires  word 
pictures  to  preserve  for  future  researchers  the  pertinent  religious 
information. 

Sect  relationships  are  most  important  in  basic  research.  Is 
there  controversy  within  the  church?  If  so,  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  controversy?  What  is  the  relationship  between  this  sect  and  othc"s? 
What  is  the  relationship  of  the  sect  with  the  state?  What  is  the 
reaction  of  the  sect  to  state  limitations  or  support?  How  do  you 
evaluate  the  national  influence  of  the  sect? 

Basic  research  would  study  the  basic  doctrinal  concepts  of  the 
sect,  for  what  the  sect  teaches  determines  its  aims,  its  discipline, 
its  future.  The  activities  of  the  sect  should  be  analyzed  and  recorded. 
What  effects  do  these  activities  and  beliefs  have  upon  the  culture 
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of  the  nation?  How  compatible  are  these  beliefs  with  Conanunistn? 
With  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States? 

Basic  data  seeks  to  provide  the  religious  information  required 
to  assess  the  long  range  and  historical  importance  of  the  major 
sects  in  the  life  of  the  nation  under  consideration;  what  this  sect 
has  contributed  to  the  value  systems,  social  progress,  industrial 
and  political  progress  of  the  nation. 

Once  the  collection  of  basic  religious  data  is  underway,  the 
second  major  requirement  is  that  of  collecting  usable  Current  Reli- 
gious Intelligence.   Current  information  is  most  important  to 
those  people  who  are  developing  new  national  policies,  planning 
for  possible  emergency  operations,  and  for  those  operations  that 
are  now  in  being.   It  is  extremely  important  to  know  what  is  happen- 
ing today  in  the  religious  life  of  the  people  if  we  are  considering 
any  new  policies  or  if  we  are  merely  evaluating  the  success  of  the 
communist  government  in  their  areas.  The  Church  there  is  interested 
that  the  people  in  the  United  States  know  of  current  religious 
conditions,  and  assists  this  effort  in  every  way  they  possibly  can. 

The  interpretation  and  utilization  of  current  religious 
intelligence  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  adequacy  of  basic 
research.   Basic  data  provides  a  reliable  record  of  past  experiences 
that  may  be  usea  as  a  guide  to  determine  if  current  information 
reveals  any  new  trends.  To  receive  a  copy  of  the  latest  pronouncement 
of  the  Chief  Prelate  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  in  Russia  may 
not  be  considered  startling  or  significant  unless  the  biographical 
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knowledge  concerning  the  prelate  is  fairly  complete,  unless  we  know 
what  has  been  happening  to  the  Church  since  the  Communists  took  over, 
and  unless  we  know  what  the  past  record  of  cooperation  with  govern- 
ment officials  has  been.   The  church  has  a  way  of  thwarting  governmental 
domination,  and  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  know  the  nature  of  this 
thwarting  for  the  past  forty  years  and  what  this  new  statement  may 
indicate  in  this  regard. 

The  sources  of  current  religious  intelligence  collection  are 
many.  Few  Americans  understand  the  magnitude  of  day-to-day  relations 
carried  out  by  the  Churches  in  the  United  States  with  churches  over- 
seas. The  multitude  of  our  missionary  reports,  records  of  visits  to 
other  lands  by  our  own  church  leaders,  and  the  reports  to  our  churches 
by  visitors  from  the  churches  in  foreign  lands  provides  a  broad  and 
effective  base  for  a  current  religious  information  collection  pro- 
gram. The  contribution  of  military  chaplains  to  this  effort  would 
be  both  immense  and  pertinent  to  national  and  military  needs. 

The  third  and  most  controversial  area  of  religious  intelli- 
gence is  In  the  area  of  National  and  Regional  Estimates  of  Capabili- 
ties and  Intentions.   Since  this  is  the  most  difficult  and  most 
needy  area  in  dealing  with  foreign  nations,  the  contribution  of 
religious  understanding  can  be  worthwhile.  Uhat  a  leader  can  do 
and  what  he  will  do  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  support  of  the 
religious  elements  "under  his  control."  This  statement  will  be 
questioned  chiefly  because  it  has  been  ignored  or  not  sufficiently 
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explored.  Usually,  religious  information  and  intelligence  are  so 
buried  within  the  potpourri  of  sociological  materials  that  it  is 
seldom  given  the  recognition  it  deserves.  The  church  in  Russia  is 
considered  insignificant.   Little  povjer  is  attributed  to  the  Church 
in  Roumania  or  Bulgaria.  IJhat  these  countries  are  capable  of  doing 
depends,  to  a  great  extent,  on  what  these  religious  peoples  will  do. 
Their  capabilities  must  be  measured  in  terms  of  their  inherent 
dynamics.  This  is  a  task  that  v;ill  only  be  given  the  study  and  the 
evaluation  it  deserves  when  it  is  given  sufficient  recognition  to 
be  properly  manned  and  heard.  l>ihat  a  nation  intends  to  do  can  often 
be  determined  by  vjhat  the  governmental  leaders  do  to  the  church  in 
their  territories. 

The  stand  of  the  churches  in  East  Germany  today  is  no  less  heroic 
than  the  stand  taken  by  the  churches  in  Germany  in  opposition  to  Hitler. 
Long  after  the  press  and  the  intellectual  leaders  had  been  silenced, 
the  churches  and  their  leaders  carried  out  their  determined  opposi- 
tion. The  religious  people  beliaed  Hitler's  policies  were  at  odds  with 
those  of  Christ,  and  it  is  possible,  by  recognizing  their  stand  to 
have  made  a  better  estimate  of  German  reaction  to  the  Nazi  government. 

Estimates  and  Intentions  are  not  the  monopoly  of  any  social, 
political,  economic,  military  or  spiritual  element.  They  are  the 
composites  of  all  those  factors  that  influence  the  mind  of  the  people. 
Spiritual  vitality  and  dynamism  is  an  important  index  to  vihat  the 
leader  and  the  people  can  and  will  do. 
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Section  III  -  The  Strateaic  and  Military  Use  of  Religious  Information 
and  Intelligence 

Character  traits  in  our  associates  lead  us  to  feel  secure  in 
attempting  to  predict  their  future  accomplishments  or  failures.  When 
an  associate  has  integrity  we  take  him  at  his  word.  We  depend  on  hira. 
When  he  is  a  pathological  liar,  v;e  accept  what  he  says  with  'a  grain 
of  salt.  ' 

Nations  follow  patterns  of  behavior.  Through  observation,  history, 
and  experience  ve   can  determine  those  traits  of  character  which  are 
most  repeated  and  which  have  become  habitual  in  the  majority  of  people. 
The  religions  these  people  practice  -  or  don't  practice  -  provide 
indications  for  evaluating  the  importance  of  habitual  actions  to  the 
people.  This  is  not  to  indicate  that  character  analysis  in  a  nation 
or  in  an  individual  is  easy  and  sure.  A  machine  can  be  completely 
dependable  but  human  beings  can  step  out  of  pattern  either  as 
individuals  or  as  groups,  but  recognizing  these  potentials,  we  still 
have  a  reasonable  approach  to  determining  what  we  can  e]q>ect  from 
a  nation. 

Earlier  in  this  study,  religion  vjas  advanced  as  a  major  deter- 
minant of  culture.  Therefore,  it  is  in  the  field  of  religion  we  not 
only  expect  to  find  the  genesis  of  character  traits,  but  to  find  the 
indications  of  character  that  cause  a  nation  to  endure,  achieve,  and 
to  aspire  or  provide  the  pattern  for  its  decadence  and  lack  of 
aspirations.  To  determine  that  an  individual  or  a  nation  is  Buddhist, 
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Animist,  Hindu,  Hohaumedan  or  Christian  in  thinlcing  is  to  determine 

certain  boundaries  that  are  as  limited  or  as  boundless  as  each  of 

these  religions. 

A  student  of  India  communting  on  the  problems  of  democracy  in  that 

country,  stated, 

'One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  develop- 
ment of  parliamentary  debate  in  India  is  the 
fact  that  Hinduism  tends  to  confuse,  and,  to 
suspend  the  borderlines  between  reality  and 
illusion,  untruth  and  truth.  E.M.  Foster's 
novel  'A  Passage  to  India,  '  contains  one  of 
the  most  pertinent  statements  ever  written 
on  this  country  full  of  contradictions :   In 
India  nothing  can  be  identified;  no  sooner 
a  question  is  asked  on  any  subject,  it 
disappears  or  dissolves  into  something  else.  ' 

The  United  States  finds  itself  in  the  position  of  t^orld  concern 

which  niakes  it  accrue  to  the  national  advantage  to  be  able  to  diS" 

cover  and  evaluate  the  intrinsic  and  spiritual  assets  of  the  nations 

with  whom  she  must  cast  her  lot.  How  much  money  should  be  loaned 

or  given  to  Cambodia:  '.That  are  our  chances  that  Prince  Sihanouk  and 

his  citizenry  will  stay  on  Qur  side  of  the  Iron  Curtaia:  After  one 

has  studied  geography,  history  and  economic  potential,  it  still 

remains  that  the  most  important  determinant  of  Cambodian  life  is 

their  particular  brand  of  religion.  A  facade  of  democracy,  economic 

well-being,  and  political  continuity  cannot  fully  cover  the  doctrinal 

concepts  and  religious  patterns  of  religion  that  really  predicate 

their  national  character  and  aspirations  -  their  Way  of  Life. 


1  p  5. 
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For  our  policy  uakers  accurately  to  assess  the  religious  conditions 
and  spiritual  stamina  of  the  various  branches  of  Islam  is  to  determine 
the  feasibility  and  potential  basis  for  political  confederation. 

To  interpret  the  spiritual  mission  of  Israel  as  viewed  by 
governmental  leaders,  the  citizens  of  Israel,  and  the  Jews  outside 
Israel  v7ill  provide  a  substantial  basis  for  determining  the  future 
of  Israel  as  a  nation  and  as  a  long-range  factor  in  Middle  East 
affairs. 

To  appreciate  the  in^ortance  of  fatalism  and  the  desire  to  escape 
reality  in  Buddhisca  keeps  us  from  becoming  too  optimistic  about  the 
expected  rates  of  IndustriatLzatlon  and  democratization  in  those 
countries  lAiere  this  religion  is  dominant.  By  evaluating  the  changes 
in  Buddhist  philosophies,  one  may  predict  social  changes  that  will 
directly  result.  "  ' 

To  write  off  religion  in  Russia  is  a  failure  to  understand  the 
underlying  potency  of  the  struggle  between  religion  and  communism. 
By  any  normal  rules  of  expediency  and  opportunism,  so  often  accepted 
by  modern  prophets,  the  Church  in  Russia  should  have  been  dead. 
Instead  it  is  very  much  alive  and  is  living  under  conditions  very 
s  imilar  to  those  of  the  New  Testament  Church  as  it  grew  from  a  bare 
handful  of  disciples  to  a  dominant  power  in  the  Roman  Empire.  Fusion 
a  nd  fission  in  the  thermonuclear  field  is  still  insignificant  when 
compared  to  the  power  of  spiritual  ideas. 
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History  is  filled  with  examples  where  leaders  could  have  been 
assisted  by  competent  religious  intelligence.  If  religious  con- 
siderations had  been  more  clearly  evaluated,  the  cost  of  taking  the 
objective  or  holding  it  could  have  been  better  anticipated.  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  claiming  to  be  god  (ZEUS  manifest)  did  not  object  to  people 
having  other  gods  and  follov/ing  local  religious  customs,  but  the 
aain  test  he  used  to  determine  political  loyalty  was  the  vjorship  of 
Zeus.  To  him,  this  was  not  idolatry,  but  indicated  submission  to 
the  absolute  authority  of  the  Icing.  For  the  Jews  this  test  could 
not  be  tolerated  and  the  impasse  thus  created  led  to  the  eventual 
rebellion  of  the  Jev7s.  Whether  it  is  a  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Lebanon 
who  thinUs  more  of  his  right  to  his  dog  than  he  does  of  the  feelings 
of  the  Lebanese  or  whether  it  is  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  miscalcula- 
tions in  the  area  of  religious  convictions  can  lead  to  trouble  that 
never  should  have  occured.    ,  ,     .,;  - 

The  Communist  made  a  strategic  uiiscalculation  in  Tibet.  They  felt 
they  had  analyzed  Buddhist  vjeakness  in  this  captive  nation  and  began 
to  stir  up  trouble  between  the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  Panchen  Lama. 
They  completely  underestimated  the  spiritual  stamina  of  the 
Buddhist  and  had  a  revolt  on  their  hands.  Today,  vJorld-v;ide  Buddhism 
is  much  more  aware  of  the  true nature  of  the  Communist  threat  than  any 
amount  of  propaganda  the  United  States  could  have  directed  to  them. 

To  understand  the  implications  of  religion  is  to  add  to  our 
strategic  arsenal.  To  act  within  our  oim  spiritual  background,  but 
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to  appreciate  the  religious  convictiono  of  foreign  nations,  is  to  approach 
the  contest  vrith  Russia  anaed  with  a  spiritual  stamina  and  a  conviction 
of  Right  that  Russia,  under  Communism,  can  never  utilize. 

Religious  Intelligence  provides  a  major  ideological  v/eapon  for 
vjinning  the  Cold  War.  The  Russians  vould  have  us  think  we  are  now 
settling  down  to  an  industrial  race,  but  once  they  have  won  the 
economic  contest,  the  ideological  battle  will  ^ain  be  vjaged  openly 
and  with  the  old  ferocity.  From  our  religious  vantage,  we  operate 
from  an  unimpeachable  position  of  spiritual  strength.  Democracy  and 
Capitalism  are  not  ideologies.  As  we  knovj  them  in  the  United  States, 
they  are  the  products  of  our  religious  heritage.  Sometimes  we 
think  they  have  come  of  age  and  can  take  off  on  their  own,  but  they 
v;ere  conceived  in  our  religious  heritage,  and  were  succored  in 
our  religious  ideas.  From  their  spiritual  mother  they  learned  to 
assess  v/orth  to  the  individual  in  society,  to  love  thrift  and  indus- 
try, to  love  freedom,  and  to  accept  personal  responsibility.  Without 
this  mother  they  will  die  of  malnutrition  or  they  will  continue  a  v 
meager  half-life  existence  without  benefit  of  a  soul.   '   • 

To  know  and  to  understand  the  other  man's  or  the  other  nation's 
religion  is  to  knov/  vrtiat  is  desired  from  this  earthly  existence. 
What  is  V7anted  v^ill  determine  vjhat  the  individual  or  the  nation  wil  1 
live  for  or  die  for.  A  man's  ideals  will  determine  hov;  much  slavery 
he  will  take,  and  will  provide  us  a  basis  for  assessing  his  potential 
in  the  ideological,  economic,  political,  and  spiritual  struggle  that 
is  likely  to  be  with  us  for  many  years, 
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Section  IV  -  Religious  Intalligence  now  Available  to  the  National  and 
ililitary  Intelligence  Conujunities 

The  major  and  most  comprehensive  source  of  religious  information 
and  intelligence  available  to  national  and  military  users  is  found 
in  the  various  Nationcl  Intelligence  Surveys.  The  Sociological 
Chapter  contains  a  section  entitled  'Religion,  Education  and  Public 
Inforraacion.  '  Supplementary  materials  are  found  in  the  Sociological 
Brief  and  in  other  chapters  that  describe  the  character  and  attitudes 
of  the  citizenry.  Some  biographical  data  is  available  for  religious 
leaders  but  there  is  not  enough  to  get  a  thorough  picture  of  the 
national  religious  leadership.  This  intelligence  material  is  pre- 
pared and  maintained  by  the  Intelligence  and  Research  Division  of 
the  Department  of  State  as  assigned  by  the  National  Security  Council 
directives.  This  task  is  part  of  the  larger  job  of  collecting, 
analyzing,  and  disseminating  overt  political,  economic,  cultural 
and  sociological  intelligence  for  the  intelligence  couimunity. 

Religious  Information  and  Intelligence  can  also  be  found  in  the 
National  Intelligence  Estimates,  the  National  Intelligence  Summaries, 
the  Current  Intelligence  Weekly  Svimmaries,  reports  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  publications,  in  various  State  Department 
Publications  and  studies,  and  in  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
publications,  reports,  and  maps. 

In  the  military  intelligence  community,  the  laajor  sources  of 
religious  information  and  intelligence  are  found  in  general  intelligence 
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studies  on  pertinent  country  probleus,  and  in  those  publications 
prepared  by  the  Human  Relation  Area  F.les,  Inc.  and  generally  called 

Country  Studies.  '  These  are  Special  IJarfare  projects  and  provide 
information  relative  to  the  political  and  cultural  life  of  various 
national  groups.  They  are  nov;  fairly  current  and  afford  the  latest 
and  most  complete  religious  information  in  a  compact  form.  Religion 
is  given  an  important  place  in  these  studies  though  the  approach  is 
general  and  often  encyclopedic.  There  is  little  attempt  at  a  pro-   '  ' 
vision  of  current  trends  and  description  of  leaders  but  a  broad  and 
general  description  of  national  attitudes  and  reactions  is  emphasized. 
This  Miaterial  coupled  with  the  National  Intelligence  Surveys  provide 
the  greater  volume  of  concentrated  and  clearly  delineated  Religious  ■■> 
Intelligence.  _:.  ,     •  .  .  ,.  .  ■  r-  -./■  ,    ;  :  •         ., 

Several  studies  prepared  by  the  Civil  Affairs/Military  Government 
Education  Division  prepared  in  fulfillment  of  their  religious  supervi- 
s  ion  role  in  Germany  and  Japan  provide  resource  material  and  evaluated 
information  reference  religion  in  these  two  nations.  They  also  pro- 
vide examples  of  the  sort  of  religious  information  required  for  these 
operations  and  which  ought  to  be  available  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
The  forev/ord  of  the  volxjtme  Religions  in  Japan''  begins  ,       <  ."  ..  * 

■'There  is  an  obvious  need  for  a  simple  treat-   .  .'   •■li.'t'. 
ment  of  Japanese  religious  institutions  capable 
of  providing  an  adequate  foundation  for  an  under-     .■:.■'. 
standing  of  both  the  far-reaching  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  field  of  religion  since 
the  be2innin3  of  the  Occupation  and  of  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  such  changes  in  the  democra-      -'.  • 
tisation  of  Japan.  '^ 


a„, 
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An  analysis  of  current  communist  propaganda  directed  against 
various  national  religions  is  an  excellent  source  of  information  for 
the  United  States.  Through  study  of  this  material  we  can  determine 
the  real  and  often  unannounced  policies  of  the  Soviets  to  the  reli- 
gion of  other  people  and  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  Communist 
procedures  in  their  attempts  at  discreditation  and  extermination. 
Specific  studies  of  available  reports  on  communist  operations  in 
Austria,  East  Germany,  Poland,  and  India,  to  name  only  a  few, 
reveal  both  the  weaknesses  and  the  strengths  of  religion  in  these 
countries.  When  the  Church  is  persecuted  or  driven  underground, 
the  persecutor  is  actually  driving  tt  back  to  the  one  place  where 
it  is  forced  to  rely  on  and  reenforce  itself  with  those  significant 
spiritual  values  which  will  assure  its  powerful  resurgence. 

A  college  professor  took  a  world  trip  to  assess,  from  his  own 
religious  and  educational  viewpoint,  the  manner  in  which  communism 
was  dealing  with  religion  and  how  religion  was  reacting  to  this  pressure. 
Describing  communist  propaganda  efforts  against  Buddhism,  he  noted 
that  "There  was  first  of  all  the  frontal  attack,  primarily  at  the 
point  of  Nirvana  (The  dying  out  in  the  heart  of  the  threefold  fire 
of  passion,  hatred,  and  delusion)  which  is  attainable  according  to 
the  Buddhist  teaching,  through  study  and  meditation.  But  this 
requires  withdrawal  from  the  world.  It  is  impossible  for  the  man  who 
has  to  work  to  earn  a  living  for  his  family.  It  thus  makes  salvation 
possible  only  for  the  idle  rich  who  exploit  the  people,  say  the 
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communists  or  for  those  who  live  parasitically  in  monasteries  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  toil,  unproductive  members  of  society, 
who  act  as  a  drag  upon  the  economy  of  the  people.  The  more  indirect 
approach  was  along  the  line  of  similarities  between  Communism  and 

Buddhism It  has  caused  thoughtful  Buddhists  to  consider  the  matter 

and  to  point  out  the  fact  that  there  are  fundamental  differences 
which  are  much  deeper  than  the  similarities.   (It  was  agreed  that 
one  could  not  be  a  Buddhist  and  a  Communist.  He  might  be  a  Socialist 
but  not  a  Communist^) 

Occasionally  current  intelligence  sources  deal  with  religious 
problems,  but  the  major  published  sources  are  found  in  current 
church  periodicals,  religious  and  secular  newspapers,  religious 
books,  the  normal  house  organs  of  denominational  sponsorship  and  , 
denominational  promotion,  and  the  recorded  observations  and  exper- 
iences of  literally  thousands  of  religious  leaders  who  cross  and 
recross  international  boundaries  in  the  regular  performance  of  their 
tasks. 

Each  sect  in  the  United  States  and  many  of  the  sects  in  foreign 
countries  maintain  and  publish  reliable  reports  of  their  various 
activities.  These  reports  are  often  published  in  detail  and  provide 
the  required  statistics  and  basic  data  to  evaluate  the  progress  of 
the  sect  during  the  period  covered  by  the  report.  There  is  usually 
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a  great  deal  of  subjective  analysis  by  the  leadershipof  the  sect,  and 
there  are  also  statistical  consolidations  of  religious  statistics  at 
national  and  international  levels.  All  these  provide  obvious  and 
accessible  basis  for  evaluation  by  the  trained  religious  statistician. 

Annual  reports  of  missionaries  to  their  denomination  usually 
provide  more  information  than  statistics.  They  describe  their 
relations  with  the  people,  with  other  sects,  with  their  government 
and  express  their  aspirations  in  a  manner  that  is  very  revealing  of 
national  conditions,  especially  when  compared  with  similar  reports 
prepared  from  different  viewpoints. 

There  are  many  private  foundations  in  the  United  States  who  have 
a  genuine  interest  and  religious  concern  in  various  foreign  areas  and 
people.  Many  of  these  foundations  are  endowed  and  have  sufficient 
resources  to  do  research,  travel,  and  develop  religious  information 
on  a  large  scale.   It  is  possible  that  this  work  might  become  more 
complementary  and  might  devote  some  effort  to  filling  known  gaps 
if  the  leaders  were  approached  with  an  opportunity  to  cooperate  in 
a  national  "Project  of  Religious  Understanding." 

Civilized  people  consider  it  an  honor  and  a  sign  of  acceptance 
and  respectability  "When  others  are  interested  enough  in  their  reli- 
gion to  make  a  thorough  study  ot  it.  Many  such  studies  are  underway 
and  are  conducted  by  colleges,  seminaries  and  individual  denominations. 
Usually  the  results  of  these  studies  are  published  and  are  available 
for  perusal  or  consolidation. 
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One  of  the  finest  collections  of  religious  intelligence  I  have 
ever  seen  was  a  series  of  country  files  in  the  offices  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.   These  were  first  hand 
and  evaluated  reports  from  qualified  religious  observers  in  the 
various  countries,  including  many  under  Russian  domination.   These 
reports  were  timely  and  they  were  pleased  that  I,  as  an  accredited 
clergyman  and  military  chaplain,  was  interested  enough  in  these 
peoples  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  reading  the  material  on 
file. 

The  Vatican  has  many  international  interests  and  has  competent 
observers  who  report  to  the  Vatican  officials  on  matters  of  reli- 
gious concern.  The  Vatican  has  a  very  personal  concern  and  a  superb 
understanding  of  communism  and  communistic  methods.   This  information 
is  readily  available  to  accredited  religious  leaders  who  manifest 
a  common  interest.  This  is  particularly  true  of  military  chaplains. 
I  happen  to  be  a  Southern  Baptist,  but  I  have  sought  assistance  from 
the  Vatican  in  the  performance  of  my  advisory  role  and  have  been 
impressed  with  the  comprehensive  religious  intelligence  of  some  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  representatives.   This  material  was  shared  with 
me  and  I  was  provided  much  assistance  in  the  performance  of  my 
official  duties  for  Catholic  personnel  of  another  nation. 

A  reliable  newspaper  prints  many  lines  daily  of  current  religious 
information.  Much  of  this  material  concerns  religious  organizations, 
personages,  and  activities  in  foreign  countries.   The  newspapers 
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recognize,  even  more  than  the  intelligence  community,  the  significance 
o£  religious  information,  and  indicate  their  appraisal  by  their 
world-wide  coverage  and  by  the  volume  published. 

Religious  information  sources  are  not  bound  in  the  kind  of 
indexed  and  evaluated  package  needed  for  national  and  military  intelli- 
gence. Such  consolidations  are  not  sold  on  street  corners  but  much 

professional  and  dedicated  effort  must  be  provided  to  make  the 

I 
consolidated  and  Indexed  files  we  need.  Experlehce  and  close  cooper* 

ation  with  both  planners  and  operators  will  provide  a  growing  knowl- 
edge as  to  how  these  many  sources  may  be  used. 
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CHAPTER  3 
POTENTIAL  INTELLIGENCE  ROLE  OF  THE  MILITARY  CHAPLAIN 
Section  I  -  General  Considerations  of  the  Past  and  Present  Roles  of 
the  Chaplain 

The  military  chaplain  has  directed  his  primary  efforts,  in  the 
past,  to  providing  religious  services  and  pastoral  care  to  his  troops. 
He  has  expended  little  effort,  and  in  most  cases  he  has  expended  none, 
toward  the  collection  of  religious  information  and  in  the  production 
of  religious  intelligence.  In  this  chapter,  the  reasons  for  his 
present  emphasis  and  the  study  of  his  potential  in  the  religious 
intelligence  field  will  be  discussed. 

The  reasons  for  the  basic  attitudes  of  a  chaplain  can  be  traced 
to  the  churches  from  which  he  came.  He  received  a  thorough  professional 
training  from  these  churches  before  he  could  apply  for  the  military 
chaplaincy.  The  Church  emphasized  the  local  operational  role  and 
only  In  the  last  decade  have  the  theological  seminaries  insisted 
that  the  clergyman  become  a  good  administrator,  in  addition  to 
becoming  a  gocd  preacher ,  pastor  and  priest.  This  reflected  in  the 
resistance  of  the  chaplain  to  accepting  the  total  staff  mission  that 
parallelled  the  mission  of  the  Judge  Advocate  or  the  Medical  Officer. 

An  additional  reason  for  the  chaplain's  operational  emphasis 
on  his  pastoral  and  priestly  role  goes  even  deeper  than  the  lack  of 
appreciation  of  administration  and  organization;  it  derives  from 
the  national  philosophy  of  the  Separation  of  Church  and  State. 
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Between  World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  the  military  chaplain  was  often 
branded  as  an  incompetent  or  a  renegade  by  the  dominant  pacifist 
element  in  the  church  life  of  America,  and  he  was  accused  of  taking 
up  a  military-religious  chaplaincy  because  he  could  not  compete 
professionally  or  spiritually  with  his  civilian  contemporaries.  This 
stemmed  directly  from  the  feeling  that  the  territory  of  religion  and 
the  territory  of  the  state  -  and  especially  the  military,  were  not 
only  in  opposition  but  that  they  were  incompatible.  The  worst 
criticism  one  can  direct  at  a  clergyman  is  to  brand  him  a  "tool"  of 
the  State.  The  church  cannot  tolerate  a  religious  leader  who  does 
not  have  the  courage  to  live  without  compromise.   The  one  task  the 
church  understood  and  could  not  find  it  in  its  heart  to  criticize  is 
the  task  of  "winning  soulg?"   But  every  church  has  Bishops  -  or 
their  equals,  and  the  church  has  learned  that  if  you  have  only 
battalion  chaplains,  in  the  army  or  in  the  parish,  the  planning, 
organization,  fellowship,  and  cooperative  efforts  are  seriously 
limited.  Therefore  it  becomes  easier  to  understand  why  the  military 
chaplain  is  the  last  member  of  the  military  staff  to  implement  its 
total  staff  role,  though  the  military  philosophy  of  command  and 
administration  dictates  a  comprehensive  assignment  of  staff 
responsibilities  and  leaves  to  each  speciality  the  responsibility 
for  contributing  its  maximum  effort  to  the  total  military  task. 

To  understand  the  meaning  of  'the  total  staff  area  of  the  military 
chaplain,"  one  must  understand  the  mission  requirements  of  the  priest, 
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pastor,  religious  teacher,  moral  and  ethical  codifier  and  guide,  the 
religious  administrator,  and  the  liaison  between  the  military  and  the 
civilian  clergymen.  The  implications  and  programming  of  the  various 
requirements  have  been  developed  to  an  extent  in  the  present  Armed 
Forces  that  have  not  been  duplicated  in  any  other  stage  of  World  mili- 
tary history.  The  chaplaincy  has  gained  national  respect  because  of 
the  high  level  of  spiritual  service  rendered  to  all  ranks  during  war 
and  during  peacetime.  Men  and  women  have  been  exposed  to  the  spiritual 
dynamics  of  the  military  religious  program  and  have  returned  to  their 
own  communities  with  a  more  vital  appreciation  of  their  religious 
responsibilities.  But,  during  these  years,  the  mission  of  the  chaplaincy 
was  growing,  and  chaplains  began  to  understand  that  to  live  within  the 
military  environment  and  to  serve  the  military  needs  of  the  personnel, 
they  had  to  learn  to  use  the  structure,  the  rank,  the  procedures  - 
they  had  to  progress  from  the  battalion  chaplain  concept  to  the 
concept  of  staff  supervision  and  staff  cooperation.  They  did  not 
dilute  their  religion  but  enhanced  their  staff  position. 

The  most  extensive  expansion  of  the  mission  of  the  military  chaplain 
came  during  World  War  II  when  chaplains  were  assigned  to  the  special 
staff  of  divisions  and  larger  military  units.  His  professional  competency 
was  recognized  by  his  commanders  and  fellow  staff  officers.  As  the 
staff  and  the  commander  gained  confidence  in  the  staff  work  of  the 
chaplain,  he  began  to  provide  religious  and  moral  guidance  in  the 
planning  of  military  operations  as  well  as  the  provision  of  religious 
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services  and  staff  supervision  during  the  actual  operation.   He  began 
analyzing  areas  of  religious  concern  and  the  total  influence  of 
religion  became  broader  and  gave  better  support  to  the  military.  He 
became  the  religious  and  moral  expert  on  the  commander's  staff. 

Though  the  chaplain's  staff  responsibilities  became  broader,  there 
was  no  significant  increase  in  his  special  staff  intelligence  respon- 
sibilities, though  there  is  a  definite  military  requirement  for  reli- 
gious intelligence.  Classified  items  were  distributed  on  a  "need  to 
know"  basis  and  neither  the  staff  nor  the  chaplain  had  any  thought  that 
the  chaplain  needed  to  know  anything  in  the  intelligence  field.   Few 
chaplains  ever  saw,  much  less  studied,  a  National  Intelligence  Survey, 
a  National  Intelligence  Estimate,  or  an  Intelligence  Summary  though 
major  parts  of  these  documents  are  devoted  to  religion,  ^his  same 
approach  was  not  true  of  Transportation,  Signal,  Quartermaster,  Mili- 
tary Police,  Medical,  Engineer,  Chemical,  or  Artillery  staffs. 

It  is  probable  that  the  chaplain  has  sought  to  avoid  any  identity 
with  any  type  of  covert  operations,  but  he  has  little  more  responsi- 
bility to  avoid  identity  with  intelligence  than  a  medical  officer. 
Much  that  the  chaplain  does  is  not  in  the  role  of  the  Confessional. 
At  the  higher  administrative  level,  the  chaplain  often  spends  907.,  or 
more  of  his  time  in  administrative  duties  which  are  designed  to 
reinforce,  to  support,  and  to  guide  the  further  development  of  the 
Chaplain's  total  program  for  hig  military  congregation. 
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The  time  is  now  ripe  for  the  chaplain  to  assume  the  Staff  Intelli- 
gence role  of  religious  intelligence.  The  chaplain  is  recognized 
throughout  the  Armed  Forces  as  the  staff  specialist  in  areas  of  reli- 
gious concern,  and  the  various  fragments  of  the  program,  now  in  being, 
should  be  brought  together  and  profit  from  continuous  and  planned  staff 
supervisions.  This  means  that  those  religious  intelligence  areas  in 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence,  Civil  Affairs/Military  Govern- 
ment, Special  Warfare,  Cold  War  Activities,  and  possibly  many  more, 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  who  can  bring  to  the 
field  an  appreciation  of  the  sensitivity  of  religious  peoples  and 
problems  that  is  not  possible  with  those  who  are  not  so  expert  as 
the  chaplain. 

It  takes  no  prophet  to  anticipate  the  hue  and  cry  that  may  be 
raised  by  the  Communist  and  from  a  minor  but  vocal  element  in  our 
country,  even  though  the  chaplain  overtly  accepts  responsibility  for 
the  collection  of  religious  information  and  the  production  of  reli- 
gious intelligence.  The  task  could  not  be  assigned  covertly  without 
detracting  greatly  from  the  chaplain's  primary  mission,  but  the  record 
of  the  military  chaplain  speaks  for  itself.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  inconsonant  with  a  military  chaplain  performing  all  those 
staff  functions  required  to  advise  his  commander,  his  staff,  and  his 
subordinate  chaplains  reference  religious  factors  that  may  affect 
their  mission  now  or  in  the  future.  For  instance,  any  senior  chaplain 
chosen  to  serve  on  a  staff  taking  troops  into  Lebanon  should  have  been 
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thoroughly  grounded  in  the  religious  factors  of  the  Lebanon  Situation. 
For  him  to  be  ignorant  concerning  Christian-Moslem  conditions  and 
relationships  would  mean  he  could  not  provide  the  staff  leadership 
inherent  in  his  assigned  task.   I  can  conceive  a  staff  briefing  in 
which  the  chaplain  briefs  the  commander  and  his  staff  on  the  reli- 
gious basis  of  the  emergency,  and  providing  staff  guidance  for 
positive  do's  and  don'ts  that  have  to  do  with  religious  customs 
our  troops  may  encounter  on  landing  and  in  normal  relationships.  I 
can  also  conceive  a  positive  program  wherein  the  chaplains  contact 
their  opposites  in  Lebanon  upon  landing  and  during  Occupation,  where 
they  meet  together  in  religious  fellowship, and  where  these  Lebanese 
clergymen  become  more  aware  of  our  interest  in  them  and  in  their 
people.   At  the  same  time,  the  chaplains  should  know  those  who  have 
been  playing  "footsie"  with  the  Communists. 

The  chaplain  represents  the  commander  in  the  religious  field,  and 
this  total  responsibility  for  policy  guidance,  staff  guidance,  and 
specialized  operations  in  the  religious  field  should  be  relegated  to 
the  chaplain.   Otherwise,  we  have  the  proverbial  apples-and-oranges 
staff  mixture  that  avoids  responsibility,  operates  from  expediency  and 
not  policy  and  plans,  and  which  gives  an  uncertain  sound  when  con- 
tinuity and  order  is  required.   Religious  affairs,  religious  informa- 
tion, and  religious  intelligence  are  a  logical  part  of  the  chaplain's 
staff  responsibility, 
ilft  .  ,  •   ^^  .,  ^-   •  ,  .    . 
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Section  II  -  Religious  Intelligence  Potential  at  the  Command  Level, 
Regardless  of  the  consnand  level,  the  conmander  is  responsible 
for  all  intelligence  activities  of  his  command.  The  intelligence 
officer  is  responsible  for  the  overall  direction  and  coordination 
of  all  intelligence  within  the  command  according  to  the  operation 
plan  and  the  commander's  policies. 

The  intelligence  officer,  if  he  accepts  the  religious  intelli- 
gence role  of  the  chaplain  and  if  the  chaplain  accepts  the  intelli- 
gence role,  would  deal  with  the  chaplain  in  the  same  manner  he  deals 
with  ether  staff  officers.  He  would  make  known  to  the  chaplain  the 
commanders  need  for  religious  intelligence,  and  he  would  furnish 
to  the  chaplain  any  pertinent  information  he  might  have  received 
from  other  intelligence  sources. 

The  military  chaplain,  if  an  effective  religious  information  and 
intelligence  program  had  been  developed,  would  have  pertinent  reli- 
gious encyclopedic  intelligence  available  in  his  office  or  in  higher 
echelons  immediately  available  to  him.  He  should  also  have  more 
current  religious  intelligence  developed  within  the  Theater  and 
he  would  have  on  hand  that  information  he  and  his  fellow  chaplains 
may  have  collected.  The  chaplain  would  then  take  the  pertinent,  reli- 
able and  accurate  items  of  information  and  intelligence  and  interpret 
them  in  light  of  their  significance.  The  same  processes  of  inter- 
pretation (  analysis,  integration  and  deduction  )  can  be  and  should 
be  applied  to  religious  information  and  previously  processed  intelligence 
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as  would  be  followed  in  other  fields.  The  chaplain  can  perform 
intelligence  functions  as  well  as  other  staff  officers,  if  he  has  received 
the  same  specialized  training.  .  , 

After  processing  religious  information  into  religious  intelli- 
gence, the  chaplain  would  furnish  this  refined  data  to  his  organiza- 
tion intelligence  officer  for  his  use  and  for  dissemination  through 
intelligence  channels.   The  chaplain  should  also  disseminate  the 
newly  developed  religious  intelligence  through  technical  channels  to 
subordinate,  adjacent,  and  higher  headquarters.   At  the  same  time, 
he  would  insure  that  his  actions  never  resulted  in  a  failure  to  supply 
the  intelligence  officer  with  all  the  data  which  the  latter  feels 
should  pass  through  intelligence  channels. 

The  battalion  chaplain  spends  most  of  his  time  with  his  troops 
and  at  the  battalion  aid  station. At  the  Group,  Division,  and  Corps 
he  has  to  cover  more  territory  to  perform  these  same  operations.   In 
the  course  of  his  work,  he  meets  local  religious  leaders  and  talks 
with  them.   If  it  is  a  country  where  we  share  similar  religious 
customs,  our  men  may  attend  local  services.   Except  in  a  front  line 
combat  situation,  there  is  much  religious  exchange  and  religious 
information  which  can  be  accumulated.   That  religious  information  of 
more  than  local  importance  and  not  a  part  of  the  Confessional  should 
be  evaluated  and  interpreted.   If  it  has  significance  to  the  commander 
or  to  higher  echelons  it  should  be  reported. 

The  chaplain  learns  much  that  may  have  significance  for  the 
Civil  Affairs/Military  Government  Staff.   As  chaplains  are  assigned  to 
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these  units  they  will  be  able  to  render  a  real  service  to  that  coimnander 
in  the  field  of  religious  intelligence. 

Chaplains  of  Special  Forces  units  should  be  particularly  well 
grounded,  especially  in  the  areas  where  their  troops  will  operate. 
The  importance  of  religious  intelligence  to  the  various  Unconventional 
Warfare  functions  is  easily  recognized. 

Army  and  Army  Group  Chaplains  will  be  concerned  in  collecting  and 
disseminating  that  religious  intelligence  required  by  the  Army  and  Army 
Group  commanders,  their  staffs,  and  subordinate  troop  chaplains. 

The  Theater  Army  Chaplain  and  Communication  Zone  Chalpain  have 
particularly  helpful  roles  in  the  area  of  Religious  intelligence. 
Their  effectiveness  in  the  collection,  evaluation,  interpretation 
and  dissemination  of  religious  intelligence  will  make  a  major  con- 
tribution to  civilian  cooperation  and  civilian- troop  relations*  They 
can  also  render  invaluable  assistance  to  the  entire  intelligence 
community  if  grounded  in  religious  intelligence  pertinent  to  the 
theater  in  which  they  are  operating  and  in  any  potential  combat 
areas  in  which  theater  planning  is  involved. 

Section  III  -  Religious  Intelligence  Potential  at  the  Department  Qf 
Army  Level 

Religious  Intelligence,  because  of  its  nature  and  content, 
clearly  falls  within  the  staff  responsibility  and  mistlon  of  the 
Chief  of  Chaplains  of  the  United  States  Army  -  and  within  the  provinces 
of  the  other  Departmental  Chiefs  of  Chaplains. 
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Potentially,  therefore,  the  religious  intelligence  mission  of  the 
Chief  of  Army  Chaplains  includes  the  production  of  intelligence  for 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and  coordinate  and  higher  agencies,  for 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  and  agencies  under  its  control. 
Army  agencies  at  the  level  of  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  and  for  commanders 
and  staffs  at  the  level  below  the  Department  of  Army,  supplementing 
religious  intelligence  that  they  may  receive  from  their  chaplains 
and  other  agencies  under  their  command  or  from  other  sources. 

The  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence  would  establish 
policies  for  the  intelligence  activities  of  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  and 
would  supervise  and  coordinate  the  applications  of  these  policies. 
The  Chief  of  Chaplains  would  conduct  all  those  relations  with  intelli- 
gence agencies  at  and  above  the  Department  of  Army  level  through  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence.   Since  the  greatest  body 
of  religious  intelligence  is  currently  produced  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  because  of  the  mutual  interest  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  in  sociological  intelligence  which  may  often  also  include 
religious  intelligence,  tit  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  Army  and  to 
the  Chief  of  Chaplains  to  be  able  to  share  through  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence  the  religious  intelligence  developed 
at  Department  of  Army  level  and  to  secure  materials  from  these  other 
agencies.   There  should  also  be  contribution  of  religious  intelligence 
produced  at  Department  of  Army  level  to  the  Department  of  Defense  and 

to  the  Air  Force  and  Navy,  with  the  hope  that  pertinent  and  useful 
religious  intelligence  would  be  received  in  return. 
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In  coordination  with  the  Assistant  Chief  o£  Staff  for  Intelli- 
gence and  in  accord  with  the  most  effective  overt  intelligence  pro- 
cedures an  adequate  Religious  Intelligence  Program  for  the  Department 
of  the  Army  is  feasible  and  should  be  developed.   It  should  be  con- 
sonant with  the  religious  tenets  of  the  military  chaplaincy  but  could 
provide  military  chaplains  and  the  military  staff  with  required 
intelligence  of  proved  credibility  and  significance. 

The  major  contributing  potential  of  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  in 
the  initial  phases  of  developing  a  Religious  Intelligence  Program  would 
be  that  of  orienting  military  chaplains  on  the  importance,  logic,  and 
goals  of  the  effort.  Each  chaplain  could  receive  basic  and  procedural 
training  in  the  collection  and  evaluation  of  religious  information. 
Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  knowledge  gained  from  meeting  church 
leaders,  studying  the  religions  in  the  areas  where  they  serve,  evalu- 
ating and  recording  the  information  gained  and  utilizing  the  resulting 
intelligence  in  the ♦ local  unit,  and  disseminating  it  to  higher  echelons. 
Within  five  to  ten  years  a  reasonable  body  of  data  and  intelligence 
would  be  accumulated  on  many  major  areas  of  military  concern. 

Before  much  progress  could  be  gained  in  such  a  program,  the  Chief 
of  Chaplains  would  require  a  Religious  Intelligence  Division  added 
to  his  present  organization.  Minimum  requirements  would  demand  a  Direc- 
tor of  the  Division,  an  executive  or  deputy,  a  plans  section,  an 
operations  section,  an  administrative  section,  and  a  library  section. 
The  operations  section  would  be  responsible  for  collection  of  religious 
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information  and  for  producing  intelligence.  Sufficient  qualified 
personnel,  including  chaplains  and  civilians  should  be  trained  for 
duty  in  this  division.  This  training  should  be  carried  on  through 
the  best  intelligence  training  schools  and  with  those  civilian 
agencies  which  could  best  provide  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  with  those 
particular  specialities  required  in  this  new  field. 

Another  potential  step  for  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  to  insure  the 
naximuni  effectiveness  of  the  Religious  Intelligence  Program  would  be 
the  assignment  of  an  action  officer-chaplain  to  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence.  His  work  would  be  similar 
to  that  of  other  action  officers  assigned  from  other  staff  intelli- 
gence areas.  His  presence  and  training  would  assist  in  insuring  that 
Religious  Intelligence  was  integrated  in  the  total  intelligence  effort. 
He  would  also  be  a  position  to  determine  and  assure  the  adequacy  of 
religious  information  and  religious  intelligence  for  those  research 
and  developmental  intelligence  projects  now  under  development  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  either  for  Army  use  qr  for  higher  echelons. 
This  action  officer-chaplain  would  also  be  in  a  position  to  observe  the 
best  means  of  collection  and  production  of  staff  and  technical  intelli- 
gence. A  great  deal  of  experimentation  and  study  would  be  required  to 
develop  the  sort  of  religious  intelligence  effort  that  is  pertinent 
to  our  combat  and  strategic  needs.  The  required  liaison  and  close 
coordination  required  in  the  early  phases  of  such  a  program  would 
be  made  much  easier  by  the  assignment  of  this  action  officer-chaplain 
with  the  understanding  of  his  major  tasks  and  specialization. 
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The  Chief  of  Chaplains,  with  an  effective  religious  information 
and  intelligence  program,  would  be  in  much  better  position  to  render 
the  professional  service  to  the  D  partment  of  Army  Staff  and  to  the 
field  commanders  that  is  inherent  in  his  mission  as  the  Special  Staff 
Agency  responsible  for  religion  and  morality  in  the  Army. 
Section  IV  -  Religious  Intelligence  Potential  at  the  Department  of 
Defense  Level    ,  .  ,.  ^   ....  ,   ..^ 

The  lack  of  a  chaplain  at  Department  of  Defense  level  precludes 
the  possibility  of  instituting  a  continuous,  orderly,  and  significant 
program  of  religious  intelligence  at  that  level.   Until  the  DOD  staff 
is  complete,  the  Department  of  Defense  will  be  limited  to  the  coordina- 
tion of  unilateral  religious  intelligence  which  can  be  developed  within 
the  present  departmental  framework.     ....... 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  Armed  Forces  Chaplain  Board  could 
provide  the  same  sort  of  cooperative  guidance  for  religious  intelli> 
gence  that  they  now  furnish  for  other  religious  activities.  This  board 
is  an  organized  effort  composed  of  the  three  Chiefs  of  Chaplains  and 
their  deputies  who  utilize  their  own  staffs  to  study  mutual  problems 
and  the  report  majority  findings  to  the  Department  of  Defense, ,  A 
subsidiary  committee  for  Religious  intelligence  representing  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  could  perform  part-time  duties  to  support  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  J-2,  the  Collateral  Activities  Committee,  the  People 
to  People  Program,  any  Armed  Forces  Information  and  Education  Activities 
that  have  to  do  with  religious  and  moral  matters.  They  may  even  assist. 
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through  the  Executive  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Forces  Chaplain  Board,  to 
assure  that  religious  factors  affecting  Combined  Operations  and  Plans 
are  fully  considered.   Strategic  religious  intelligence  is  now  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Defense  from  the  National  Intelligence 
Surveys,  Estimates,  Summaries,  and  from  special  Departmental  Studies, 
A  more  comprehensive  program  of  religious  intelligence  that  is  pertin- 
ent to  DOD  Plans  and  Operations  could  be  developed  by  assigning  an 
action  officer-chaplain  to  the  J-2.  Whatever  religious  information 
or  intelligence  was  required  for  Army  chaplains  in  the  Lebanon  operation 
was  also  required  by  the  Marine  chaplains.   There  can  never  be  a 
coordinated  and  comprehensive  religious  intelligence  program  until  the 
Department  of  Defense  accepts  its  coordinational  role,  and  assures 
that  the  total  religious  intelligence  needs  of  the  three  services  are  , 


fully  met. 
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CHAPTER  4 
CONCLUSIONS 

The  strategic  and  combat  posture  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  can  be  strengthened  by  a  comprehensive,  coordinated, 
and  timely  Religious  Intelligence  Program, 

Religious  intelligence  is  an  accepted  fragment  of  strategic 
intelligence  but  its  importance  to  the  military  and  to  the  commander, 
in  particular,  has  been  neglected.  Current  religious  intelligence 
is  not  sought  with  appropriate  thoroughness  and  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  current  religious  intelligence  on  practically  every  country  in 
the  world.  Religion  provides  the  spiritual  and  moral  foundation  of 
a  nation.  What  a  man  or  a  nation  believes  about  God,  though  not 
measureable  like  coal,  iron  and  sputniks,  determines  the  future  and 
ultimate  response  of  that  man  and  that  nation  to  those  leaders  who 
call  for  added  sacrifices.  When  religion  resists,  no  dictator  can 
command.   Inherent  in  the  soul  of  the  individual  is  a  privacy  which 
cannot  be  invaded,  enslaved,  or  dominated.  Inner  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions will  continue  freely  in  spite  of  the  most  absolute  police  sur- 
veillance. 

The  military  chaplain  is  the  logical  and  appropriate  military 
staff  officer  to  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  developing  an 
effective  religious  intelligence  program  for  the  Armed  Forces.   His 
mission  as  a  special  staff  officer  responsible  for  religion  and 
morality  and  his  training  in  this  specialized  field  provide  the  basis 
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for  deeming  him  capable  of  collectir^,  evaluating,  interpreting  and 
disseminating,  within  approved  intelligence  policies,  that  religious 
information  and  intelligence  required  to  support  military  plans  and 

operations. 

The  first  major  need  in  religious  intelligence  is  to  correlate 
and  assure  the  utilization  of  religious  intelligence  now  on  hand. 
The  second  need  is  an  adequate  research,  library,  collection, 
evaluation,  and  interpretation  effort,  pertinent  to  military  needs. 
The  third  need  is  further  policy  development  and  study  of  procedural 
requirements  in  the  furtherance  of  the  religious  intelligence  efforts. 

There  is  much  religious  intelligence  already  in  existence  in 
various  military,  governmental,  and  civilian  agencies.  The  chaplain 
is  the  logical  and  proper  staff  officer  in  the  military  to  collect, 
correlate,  and  assure  the  utilization  of  these  materials.   In  addition, 
the  overt  collection,  evaluation,  interpretation,  and  dissemination 
of  religious  intelligence  is  consonant  with  the  professional  ethics, 
staff  responsibility,  and  with  the  example  of  the  church  which  the 
chaplain  represents. 

Along  with  the  military  commander  and  with  his  fellow  staff 
officers  who  have  grown  professionally  along  with  the  growing  immensity 
of  military  responsibilities,  the  chaplain  has  a  potential  that  is  of 
ultimate  worth  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  and  of  the  Church.  By 
accepting  the  religious  intelligence  role  the  chaplain  can  make  a 
major  contribution  to  the  security  and  survival  of  our  nation. 
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CHAPTER  5 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  potential  contribution  of  the  military  chaplain  to  the 
national  and  military  intelligence  program  shall  be  developed  in 
accordance  with  the  total  staff  and  operational  mission  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Departments  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

2.  A  comprehensive,  continuous  and  current  religious  intelli- 
gence program  shall  be  developed  for  the  Department  of  Defense  designed 
to  meet  current  and  long-range  requirements. 

3.  The  Chiefs  of  Chaplains  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  shall 
be  assigned  the  mission  and  personnel  spaces  to  collect,  collate, 
evaluate,  interpret  and  disseminate  rdigious  intelligence  pertinent 

to  the  needs  of  their  indivudual  departments,  and  in  accordance  with 
Departmental  Intelligence  Policy. 

4<  The  Chiefs  of  Chaplains  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  shall 
be  assigned  the  further  mission  of  advising  the  various  military  staff 
agencies  within  their  own  departments  in  all  those  religious  areas  of 
mutual  concern.  This  requirement  shall  be  especially  applied  in  those 
areas  where  military  personnel  receive  religious  orientation  and  where 
religious  Intelligence  is  required  in  military  studies,  plans  and 
operations. 

5.  An  action  officer-chaplain  shall  be  assigned  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  Departmental  Staff  agencies  responsible  for 
military  intelligence  to  act  as  the  coordinator  and  proponent  of 
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religious  intelligence  and  to  assist  in  coordinating  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive,  coordinate  religious  intelligence  program. 

6.  Military  chaplains  shall  be  oriented  in  their  religious 
intelligence  potential  and  shall  be  taught  to  prepare  comprehensive 
and  timely  religious  intelligence  surveys  in  their  assigned  areas 
of  operation.  Theater  chaplains  and  Joint  Command  Headquarters 
shall  act  through  their  assigned  chaplains  to  develop  an  adequate 
program  of  religious  intelligence  within  their  respective  commands 
and  assure  that  results  are  forwarded  to  higher  echelons  for  :  ■;: 
addition  to  the  Library  of  current  strategic  and  operational  reli- 
gious information  and  intelligence. 

/ 


WALLACE  M,  HALE 
Chaplain,  (Col)  . 
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